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AflERICAN DECORATIVE SCULPTURE— II. 



By Hester M. Poole. 



ILLUSTRATED WITH EXAMPLES OF WORK EXECUTED BY THE 
AMERICAN TERRA-COTTA COMPANY. 
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r HEN bending with delight 
over the charming plates 
and vases of Worcester 
ware, Crown Derby, or Sevres, 
think of the meed of gratitude 
due to those earlier inventors and 
discoverers, toiling away amidst 
their heaps of clay and minerals, or 
in the crude kilns of that un- 
skilled period ! How many fruit- 
less experiments consumed time, 
patience, strength and money, we learn from the life of 
Wedgewood. But we learn in glimpses only. 

The great struggles, failures arid half successes in the be- 
ginning of all crafts and arts, those who enjoyed the com- 
pleted work can never appreciate. 

We go to a shop, and, as long as our purses hold out, pro- 
cure our implements of use and beauty. The long, patient 
years of the experimentalist, those in which he is sustained 
by love of his work and hopes of success, have faded away, 
leaving " not a wrack behind" — to the earnest experimenter. 
But we, most thoughtlessly and thanklessly, enjoy the fruits 
of his labor. 

Still, the name of 
Luca della Robbia will 
be loved and honored 
by students of terra- 
cotta and ceramics. 
After his great discov- 
eries, for a quarter of 
a century, no other 
artisan in clay was 
able to make enamel 
or glazing, and there- 
after, for two genera- 
tions, his collateral 
descendants strictly 
guarded the precious 
secret. One of his 
nephews introduced 
stanniferous pottery 
into France, and from 
thence it spread along 
the Baltic and the 
Rhine. In all sorts of 
mural decorations it 
is still found there, 
such as balustrades, 
turrets, ornaments for 
terraces, spires and 
balconies or loggias. 
• Gradually the 
knowledge of the in- 
gredients of glaze be- 
came general, and 
others beside the Rob- 
bia family established 
works for the making 
of ceramics. Only two 
centuries ago in Eng- 
land the roughest and 
coarsest pottery was 
made, and to Wedge- 
wood is due the culti- 
vation of taste for a 
finer ware, as well as 
the art of making and 
decorating it on a far 
higher scale. Still, it 
is within forty years 
since the Lambeth pot- 
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Mantel Executed by the American Terra-Cotta Company. 



tery was established, and still later before the first manu- 
factory sprang up in our country. The Centennial Exhi- 
bition in Philadelphia, and later the Columbian Expo- 
sition, demonstrated to Americans the wealth of beauty 
and richness residing in clays and pigments. 

In the Metropolitan Museum are most interesting illustra- 
tions of various stages of the ceramic art, as well as photo- 
graphs of Italian terra-cotta, and at least one veritable example 
of Luca della Robbia. This is a composition, a bas-relief of 
the Virgin and child, with a group of Saints. In itself it is 
interesting as well as for its historical associations. 

Let us enter one of these busy workshops where terra-cotta 
is made, and see howit is done. We find a series of immense 
warehouses, kilns and drying-yards, covering a dozen acres 
or more, all filled with the evidences of enormous activity. 
Just now, since the renewal of business is hoped or begun, 
some of the works are driven day and night to fill large con- 
tracts. One firm, at present writing (The Perth Amboy 
Terra-Cotta Company), have two orders aggregating over 
$200,000, besides any number of smaller ones, and other 
companies are driven to the extent of their resources. 

For, more and more is terra-cotta used, both in architect- 
ure and decoration. It has every advantage over wood and 
stone, in fact, over every other material, for use both within 
and without. Indestructible by fire and frost, easily and 
rapidly made by experienced workmen from proper materials, 
it is susceptible of taking every imaginable form by the 
molder and the modeler. After molding the figures can be 
undercut or added to by the modeler, so that each section of 
the production, finished by an artistic hand, is distinctly 

individualized from 
every other. 

When the figure is 
molded, . a plaster-of- 
Paris case is made in 
the usual manner, 
with exceeding care. 
No slipshod work is 
allowed. Each por- 
tion of the mold is 
made to absolutely fit 
its fellows. Before the 
clay is wet it is first 
thoroughly dried, 
ground and mixed 
with chemical ingred- 
ients, so that it is as 
fine as any impalpable 
dust can be made. It 
is wet just enough — if 
too much, it would 
shrink and crack when 
moisture was expelled 
by the heat. By the 
aid. of the hands it is 
pressed into the mold 
most carefully to ex- 
pel any air bubbles 
that remain in it. Each 
piece is hollow in the 
centre and of uniform 
thickness, else it might 
shrink unequally and 
twist or crack. By 
this means are made 
small and simple 
pieces, such as tiles, 
friezes, capitals and 
cornices. When the 
molds are removed — 
and, if large, they are 
made in sections — the 
clay is ready for firing. 
As in all other kinds 
of fine workmanship, 
every step is of im- 
port. The larger molds 
are made in several 
sections, because the 
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plaster both hardens rapidly and shrinks, and slipshod work 
would leave disastrous results. They are then fitted together 
with the greatest exactness. 

The molding of terra-cotta clay affords a fine field for the 
exercise of breadth and freedom. No artist who is accus- 
tomed to deal with petty details, with jewel-work effects, can 
succeed in modeling on a colossal scale. • These large forms, 
such as are shown on the exterior of buildings, are to be 
viewed from a distance. Without training in this special 
kind of modeling symmetry of proportion would be lost in 
attention to delicacy of finish. 

But extreme care in the manipulation of terra-cotta ends 



and watchfulness, quite a percentage has been ruined. This 
is caused either by the unequal contraction of differing 
portions of the same ornament, or by its cracking. Some- 
times there has been a trifle too much moisture, sometimes 
too little. 

This process, in brief, is that in which every tile, chimney- 
piece, mold, frieze, dado or decoration of all kinds, either for 
exterior or interior purpose, is manufactured. And so the 
mineral matter that has been triturated by the slow passing 
of the centuries, mixed, tinted, ground, moistened, modeled 
and baked, comes forth from the oven a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. And each piece is an index of the skill, the 
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not here. The molded or the modeled work must be dried 
enough to prevent its cracking in the kiln, yet not enough 
to cause it to crack before firing. Should there be great 
variation in thickness it would surely twist in the.kilns. Into 
these they are tenderly packed, the smaller pieces in " seg- 
gars," that is, in fire-clay frames, to hold each in place. 

The openings are then closed, and fires rivalling those of 
Tophet lighted. Such a roaring and crackling and hissing 
and steaming as go on in these fiery furnaces could only be 
described by fire-demons themselves. Slowly the moisture 
of the clay is expelled and the molten mass indissolubly fused 
together. In the process we have an object lesson of the 
manner in which the gneiss rocks, the bases of all, were 
formed. 

After a certain number of days the fires are allowed to go 
down, the doors broken open and the decorative ornaments 
cautiously withdrawn. In spite of care, experience, skill 



artistic taste and science" of the age that witnessed its manu- 
facture. 

In all the finely-finished mansions of the city we find fire- 
place fittings of modeled and tinted terra-cotta. There are 
original forms and compositions, groups of majesty and of 
beauty, geometrical ornamentations, whimsical conceits, hori- 
zontal and vertical bands in the style of the Renaissance — 
everything, in fact, that the mind can conceive or the hand 
reproduce from the models of antiquity. More and more 
the taste for it is in evidence, especially in the first three 
stories, exteriorly, of large buildings, and in fireplaces, cor- 
ridors and loggias of interiors of handsome private dwellings. 

Among the first instances of its use in this country may be 
mentioned the State House of Springfield, 111., and Cooper 
Institute, New York. Since these tentative works, what 
strides have been made in the manufacture and application 
of terra-cotta. To mention notable instances would be to go 
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over the list of nearly every tasteful building, public or pri- 
vate, constructed during the last fifteen years. Who can say 
that, in after centuries, all architectural effects will not be ex- 
pended upon marble, cement and terra-cotta, with wood 
only as a rare and occasional ornament? 
Certainly, unless our fast- failing forests 
are preserved far better than they yet 
have been, other materials than. wood 
will be resorted to from necessity. 
Thereby, in cities, also, the danger of 
fires will be greatly lessened. 

In. New York the Produce Exchange 
was one of the first to make use of 
this material, and the new Herald 
Building is one of the latest. The 
Capitol at Albany is enriched with 
terra-cotta, also the Long Island His- 
torical Rooms, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the Pension Building in Wash- 
ington, and others of equal or lesser 
note. 

There can be no doubt that the New 
World has entered upon an era in 
which this art industry will find mul- 
tiplied and novel ways for usage. The 
love of the permanent is evidenced in 
the increased size, durability and 
variety of decoration of dwellings 




Among these decorations terra-cotta 
stands as one of the foremost. The ease 
with which it can be made brings it 
within the reach of an increasing num- 
ber of householders, as population mul- 
tiplies. If it has a past, terra-cotta also 
has a more promising future. Original 
forms will grow out of the freedom 
with which it can be modeled, and 
picturesque effects will give greater 
variety to individual taste. By means 
of . the works of the art-artisan, elegant 
culture will be advanced and popular- 
ized, so that from our needs of temper- 
ament and the exigencies of climate and 
our peculiar civilization, will grow a 
greater comprehension of the principles 
of art and a love of its beauties. 



HIGH GRADE CHAIRS. 




hogany, oak, and malachite finish, and are upholstered in 
antique velvet. As will be noted, a decided Chippendale 
feeling is preserved throughout, the designs combining 
great strength of construction with a quaint and delicate 
beauty of line that render these goods 
extremely salable. The originality ; of 
•the work is very decided, and, indeed, 
the manufacturers were a little timid 
about putting these chairs on the mar- 
ket; but we are pleased to say that their 
fears were rapidly dispelled by the fact 
that the goods are being purchased as 
fast as they can be manufactured. It 
is pleasing to see such chaste, refined 
and thoroughly decorative specimens 
meeting with so much success, as it ar- 
gues very strongly in favor of the fact 
that the general public is awakening to 
. the beauty of truly artistic work. 

DECORATIVE NOTES. 



TO any one in the least susceptible 
to natural beauty, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the resent- 
ment which some persons feel towards 




any interference with nature. To 
disturb it is to deform it, no doubt; 
but in the interest of cultivation it 
has to be done. Brier, and bracken, 
and yellow gorse must give place to 
rose gardens, apple orchards and fields 
of corn. They, too, are beautiful, not 
the less so that they owe something, to 
the hand of man. It is, after all, a false 
and rather a cowardly sentiment which 
makes us afraid of disturbing what is 
beautiful, when the end is a beauty 
better worth having. 
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New Designs in Chairs 
SimondsCo., 



THE chairs illustrated herewith are 
specimens of a very novel and ar- 
tistic line of high grade chairs 
which is being manufactured by The Stickley & Simonds 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. They^ are manufactured in ma- 



IS treatment of a natural type is the 
artist's justification for choosing it. 
Having selected a type, he should 
have no great difficulty in treating it. 
Technical difficulties suggest to him 
fresh expedients in design. And if he 
really belongs to the "natural order " 
of designers, he works with perfect ease 
under all manner of limitations as to space, line, color, and 
soon. The weight of conditions only steadies him. 



. By The Stickley and 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



